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to be if a Divine ruler had His way. After the end of the six-
teenth century and for some time to come, men appealed to
Natural Law to justify things as they were or would be if human
appetites and desires were exercised without restraint, except
that minimum which was necessary to maintain political order
in the State. Such philosophic niceties might seem without
interest or importance for the 'practical' man, who as time went
on was to become so practical that he sniffed the rarefied air of
any abstraction with extreme suspicion and scorn. But, never-
theless, the philosophers played a not unimportant part in creat-
ing the general atmosphere of the society in which his activities
were carried on.1 At a time when philosophy in England joined
hands with common sense, John Stuart Mill wrote of the prac-
tical importance of the difference between a philosophy of
intuition and one of experience. This contrast, he says, elies
at the foundation of all the greatest differences of practical
opinion in an age of progress'.

The English Church did not surrender its position at the first
onslaught of the new creed of rationalism. The Tudor line came
to an end, and many of the lingering traces of medievalism
vanished with the dawn of the new century; but still, for a time,
the old theory of the proper attitude of religion to economic
and social relationships was reiterated by Archbishop Laud
with an urgency and intolerance born partly of his own temper
and partly, perhaps, of a growing fear of defeat. With Laud,
unity and order were a fetish to which must be sacrificed all
manifestations of spontaneity and new growth. But faction and
self-seeking must be sacrificed, too, even when they occurred in
high and powerful places. clf any man be so addicted to his
private, that he neglect the common, state/ said the Arch-
bishop, 'he is void of the sense of piety and wisheth peace and
happiness to himself in vain. For whoever he be, he must live
in the body of the Commonwealth, and in the body of the
Church.' It seemed to Laud essential that Church and State

1 For the part played by the 'new philosophy' of the seventeenth century in
creating what a contemporary writer called 'climates of opinion*, see B. Wiiley,
The Seventeenth Century Background, 1934.